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a local religious chieftain of the Amokran family. 
But the town profited little from this activity. “In 
Bougie”, wrote the traveller Peysonnel, “everything 
is falling into ruins, for the Turks keep nothing in 
repair’ .In 1833, when the French troops, commanded 
by General Trezel, entered the town, it was nothing 
more than a rather sorry city of barely two thousand 
inhabitants guarded by a hundred and fifty janis- 
saries. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, ed. De Goeje, in 
BGA, ii, 51, trans. Slane, in JA, 1832, i, 182; 
Bakri, Description of North Africa, Algiers 1911, 
22, trans. Slane, 1913, 166; Ibn al-Athir, x, 31, 
xi, 103, trans. Fagnan, 476, 572; Ibn Khaldin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, i, 226-231, trans., ii, 51-58; 
IdrisI, al-Maghrib, 90-91, trans. 105; Zarkashi, 
Tarikh al-Dawlatayn, Tunis 1286, trans. Fagnan, 
passim; Leo Africanus, ed. Schefer, i, 262, ed. 
Epaulard, ii, 360; Ghubrini, ‘Unwan al-dirdya, ed. 
Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1910; Mas Latrie, Traités de 
paix et de commerce, passem; de Beylié, Kalaa de 
Béni Hammad, Paris 1909, 94; Brunschvig, La 
Berbérie orientale sous les Hafstdes, 2 vols., Paris 
1940-47, i, 377 et passim; Féraud, Hist. des villes 
de la province de Constantine, in the Recueil de la 
Société archéol. de Constantine 1869, xiii; G. 
Marcais, Les poteries et faïences de Bougie, Con- 
stantine 1918; idem, Les Arabes en Berbérie, 
passim. (G. Margals) 
BIDJNAWR (Bijnor), a town and district in 

the Rohilkhand division of the Indian State of Uttar 
Pradesh. The district has an area of 1,867 square 
miles with 2 population of 984,196, of which 36% 
are Muslims. The town has a population of 30,646 
(1951 Census). Little is known of the district’s early 
history. In 1399 it was ravaged by Timir. Under 
Akbar it formed part of the sarkâr of Sambhal in 
the s#ba of Dihli. During the decline of Mughal 
power it was overrun by Rohillas under ‘Ali Muham- 
mad. It contains the town of Nadjibabad founded 
about 1750 by Nadjib al-Dawla who became wasir 
of Dihli and whose son was the Rohilla leader 
Zabita Khan. After the defeat of the Rohillas in 
1774 Bidjnawr was incorporated in Awadh. It was 
ceded to the British in 1801. During the 1857 
insurrections Mahmiid Khan, a grandson of Zabita 
Khan, was one of the most formidable opponents 
of the British. 

Bibliography: H. R. Nevill, Bijnor Gazetteer, 
Allahabad r908. (C. CoLLIN Davies) 
BIDLIS (Bitlis), chief city of the wildyet of the 

same name, in eastern Anatolia. It stands on the 
river Bitlis, 25 km. south-west of the westernmost 
point of lake Van (38° 20’ N., 42° 5’ E.), at a height 
above sea-level variously estimated between 1,400 
and 1,585 metres. Known to the Armenians as 
Bagesh (Pagish) and to the Arabs as Badlis, it is 
referred to as Bidlis in old Turkish works. The city 
is in a relatively wide part of the deep and narrow 
valley cut in the eastern Taurus by the river Bitlis 
before it descends to the upper Djazira. The narrow 
and straggling streets, with their stone-built, 
earthen-roofed houses, are ranged one above the 
other from the valley floor, covered with poplars 
and fruit-trees, to the bare slopes of the hills. The 
quarters of the city are separated one from another 
by the main valley and its intersections, crossed by 
stone bridges. Although the picturesque aspect of 
the city has always been admired by travellers, its 
location gives it a harsh climate: summer days are 
excessively hot, winter is rigorous and long, with 
heavy snowfalls. Rainfall is also heavy (about 
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I metre annually), particularly in spring, whereas 
drought is common in summer. 

The valley in-which Bitlis stands affords the onfy 
route across the Taurus from the Van basin to the 
plateau of Diyarbakr and the plains of the Djazira. 
By this road, from time immemorial, caravans have 
made their way from the south to Erzurum and 
thence to the Black Sea; this was the route taken 
by Xenophon and his Ten Thousand. Throughout 
history the rulers of Bitlis levied toll on passing 
travellers and took care to maintain control of the 
plain of Mush, which supplied the food they could 
not find in their own barren mountains. 

When and by whom the city was founded is not 
known. An ancient legend tells that it was Alexander 
the Great who entrusted to one of his commanders, 
a man called Lis, the task of building here an im- 
pregnable citadel. When the building was finished, 
Lis refused Alexander admission. Alexander besieged 
the citadel but failed to force an entrance. Lis then 
explained to him how he had carried out his orders 
to the letter. He was pardoned, and the city com- 
memorates his name. The city played an important 
part in Armenian history, and is frequently mentioned 
in the old Armenian sources (Gelzer, Geogr. Cypr., 
Leipzig 1890, 168), which are however silent about 
the date of its conquest by the Muslims, recording 
only that the region of Daron (Mush) was taken by 
them in 641. Streck (EKF, s.v. Bidlis) mentions 
Arabic inscriptions on the walls of the citadel, but 
according to Lynch these were destroyed without 
ever being copied. Muslim historians relate that 
‘Iyad b. Ghanm, ‘Umar’s commander in the 
Dijazira, after securing the surrender of Arzan went 
on to Bitlis and thence to Akhlat (Ahlat). The 
Patriarch of Ahlat accepted peace terms, and on 
‘Iyad’s return the Patriarch of Bitlis agreed to pay 
tribute on the same scale as Ahlat (al-Baladhuri, 
Futéh, Cairo rgor, 184; al-Wakidi, K. al-futéh, 
Cairo 1302, ii, 152-154). It was not long however 
before the region reverted to Byzantine rule. 
Mu‘awiya subjugated it again, but after his death 
it was once more lost to the Muslims till the reign of 
‘Abd al-Malik, whose brother Muhammad attached 
it to the province of al-Djazira. In the ‘Abbasid 
period it fell under the successive Shaykhid, 
Hamdanid and Marwanid dynasties of Diyarbakr. 
In the time of the two last-named dynasties, when 
Byzantium recovered the Euphrates basin, the 
Armenian King of Vasporakan (Basfiirdjan, the 
Van basin) threw off Muslim sovereignty and gave his 
allegiance to Constantinople, whereupon Bitlis, like 
Ahlat, became a frontier-city. The Muslim onslaught 
brought some branches of the tribes of Bakr b. 
Wail and Taghlib to the region, and under MarwAnid 
rule various Kurdish tribes spread over these parts, 
notably the Humaydi, to which the Marwdnids 
belonged, Nāşir-i Khusraw, who visited the region 
in 1046, the year before the great Turkish invasion, 
states (Safar-nadma, Berlin 1841, 8 foll.) that Arabic, 
Persian and Armenian were spoken at Ahlat, and 
we may suppose that the same situation obtained at 
Bitlis. Fakhr al-Dawla Muhammad b. Djuhayr, 
whom the Saldjiks appointed to govern Diyarbakr 
in 1084, destroyed Marw4nid rule and distributed 
their lands and fortresses to Turks. Bitlis was given 
to Muhammad b. Dflmaé or Ditmlaé, whose descen- 
dants continued to rule it until 588/1192, when it 
was seized by the amir of Ahlat. In 1207 both cities 
fell to the Ayyabids, who settled large numbers of 
Kurds in the region. Though Ahlat was devastated 
by Djalal al-Din Kh*arizmshah in 1229, the cities 
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of Van and Bitlis began a period of prosperity, 
Bitlis in particular becoming an important centre 
of learning until the Mongol invasion. After the fall 
of the Iikhanids, the Ruzheki tribe of Kurds estab- 
lished a dynasty at Bitlis, “which managed to maintain 
itself, despite many vicissitudes, till the mid-19th 
century, having acknowledged in its time the suze- 
rainty of Timarids, Kara Koyunlus, Ak Koyunlus, 
Safawids and Ottomans. Sharaf Khan, a 16th- 
century member of this house (whose Sharaf-nama, 
completed in 1596, is a principal source for Kurdish 
history) claimed descent from the Ayyibids, while 
his grandson ‘Abd4l (‘Abd Allah) Khan told Ewliya 
Celebi that he was descended from the ‘AbbAsids. 
Ewliya’s visit was in 1655. His observations include 
the following. The bddj exacted from caravans 
passing through the city went to the Khan. The 
kharddj of the plain of Mush had been bestowed by 
Murād IV on the Khan for life; out of it he paid the 
warden and garrison of the citadel. On the other 
hand, the djizya paid by the Jacobite and Arab 
vra‘aya of the city was reserved to the kol (admini- 
strative division) of Van, and was collected by an 
agha who came from Van at the beginning of every 
year. Some 70 tribes were subject to the Khan. 
Within the citadel there were 300 houses, but half 
the area was covered by the ruler’s palace. In the 
17 city-quarters were 5,000 houses. In the environs 
were thousands of orchards, all containing summer- 
houses. Of the mosques, with a total of 110 mikrabs, 
the most important was the Sharafiyya, built by 
Sharaf Khan. Tavernier, whose visit was at the same 
period, writes that the Bey of Bitlis recognised 
neither Shah nor Pādishāh, and could put into the 
field a force of 20-25,000 cavalry. At that time the 
population was largely Kurdish and Armenian. The 
Dithannuma states that the latter were in the 
majority. According to the Jesuits who visited the 
city in 1683, the nominal vassalage of the Bey to 
the Ottomans was preserved only in that he sent 
them tribute on his accession (Fleurian, Estat 
présent de l’ Arménie, Paris 1694). The power of the 
Kurdish princes was not broken by the Turks till 
1847, though the city remained a Kurdish political 
and religious (Nakshbandi) centre during the 
turbulences of the 19th century. 

On the establishment of full Ottoman sovereignty, 
Bitlis formed a kadā?’ belonging to the sandjak of 
Mush within the great wilayet of Erzurum, but 
after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 it was made 
into a wildyet to emphasise the dependence of the 
region on the central government. The area of the 
wildyet, which was divided into 4 sandjaks—Bitlis, 
Siirt, Mush and Gent—was almost 30,000 square 
kms., with an estimated population of 400,000. 
According to Cuinet, the central sandjak, with an 
area of 5,500 square kms., had a population of some 
108,000: 70,000 Muslims, 33,000 Armenians, 4,000 
Syrian Jacobites and 1,000 Yazidis. The sdlndme for 
the year 1310/1892-93 shows the population of this 
sandjak as 77,000: 46,000 Muslims, the remainder 
Armenian. Lynch, who quotes this total, says it 
ought to be increased by 13 per cent to compensate 
for deficiencies in the registration. For the population 
of the city itself in the roth century no reliable 
figures exist. Lynch estimated it at 30,000 at the 
time of his visit (1898): 10,000 Armenians, 200 
Syrians, the rest Kurds. A Russian source of the 
beginning of the zoth century gives the number of 
houses in the city as 5,100: 550 belonging to Turks, 
3,000 to Kurds, 1,500 to Armenians. 

The staple industry of Bitlis in the 19th century 
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was weaving, with its ancillary craft of dyeing. 
Other exports of the city and the surrounding 
country included gall-nuts, gum tragacanth, madder, 
tobacco, honey and livestock. 

Till the troubles of the end of the 19th century, 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians and Jacobites had lived 
side by side in Bitlis. The Jesuits who founded a 
mission there in 1683 had been well received by 
the Bey. In the 18th century an Italian priest, 
Maurizio Garzoni, lived and worked among the 
Kurds for 18 years. An American Protestant mission 
was founded in 1858. The insurrection of the Arme- 
nians, the measures taken to suppress it, and the 
Russian occupation during the First World War all 
contributed to a grave reduction in the population 
and to the disappearance of industry. The popu- 
lation of the city in 1927 was 9,050, in 1950 11,152. 

Early in the Republican period each of the 4 
sandjaks comprising Bitlis wildyet became a separate 
wilayet. In 1929 Bitlis was attached as a kadā’ to 
the wildyet of Mush, nearly 70 per cent of the 

population of which were Kurds according to the 
1935 census. Bitlis was restored to wildyet status in 
1936, and is now divided into 5 kada’s: Bitlis, 
Tatvan, Ahlat, Mutki and Hizan, with an area of 
5,482 square kms, and a population (1950) of 88,422. 

Bibliography: H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, 

Travels and Studies 1898, London 1901, ii, 145-59; 

Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatndme (ed. Ahmed Djewdet), 

iv, 85 f.; Tavernier, Les stx voyages, Paris 1676, 

i, 3, 303; Hadjdji Khalifa, Dithannumd, (ed. 

Ibrahim Mutafarrika), 413; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 

d'Asie, Paris 1892, ii, 521 f.; Sdlndme-1 wildyet-i 

Bitlis, 1310 (first issue); Genel niifus sayım, 

20. X. 1935, Vol. xliv, Mus vildyeti. See also the two 

articles s.v. Bitlis in A, by Besim Darkot and 

Mükrimin Halil Yinang, of which the present 

article is a shortened conflation. 

(G: L. Lewis) 

BIDLISI, Ipris, Mewlānā Hakim al-Din Idris b. 
Mewlana Husam al-Din ‘AI al-Bidlisi, historian of 
the Ottomans, was probably of Kurdish origin. He 
became nishandj: at the Ak Koyunlu court, and in 
the name of Ya‘kib Beg wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to Bayezid II in 890/1485 which was 
much admired (Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 290). In 
consequence of the growing power of Shah Isma‘il 
he fled to Turkey in 907/1501-2, where he was 
welcomed by Bayezid and commissioned to write 
the history of the Ottoman House in Persian. His 
work was criticised as being over-lenient to the 
Persians, and he failed to receive the payments he 
had been promised. He asked for permission to go 
on the Pilgrimage, but this was granted only after 
the death of the Grand Vizier Khadim ‘Ali Pasha 
(who seems to have been his chief enemy) in Rabi‘ 
II 917/July 1511. From Mecca he wrote to the 
Ottoman court a letter in which he threatened that 
if his wrongs were not righted he would expose in 
the dibadje and khkatime of his history (which were 
not yet written) the ingratitude shown to him. 
Selim I invited him back to Istanbul shortly after 
his accession and the completed history was presented 
to him. Idris accompanied Selim on the Caldiran 
campaign of 920/1514, and afterwards rendered 
invaluable service to the Ottomans by winning over 
the Sunni Kurdish princes to their side; the ferman 
quoted by Sa‘d al-Din (ii, 322) shows that he was 
given a free hand in organising the Kurdish terri- 
tories. He also accompanied Selim to Egypt, where 
he is said to have protested against the misdeeds 
of the Ottoman officials (Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 518). 


